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Cover Text: As the New Year be- 
gins with a new scratch mark for 
a fresh start, this saying of St. 
Francis rings in our ears. He en- 
couraged his friars to this good 
resolution at the end of his life 
when everyone was already rever- 
ing him as a saint. Here is hope for 
us as we stand at the threshold of 
a New Year—Nunc coepi! Now 
begin! says St. Francis. Always we 
must be beginning again. Over and 
over we make the good resolutions 
that, aided by grace, helps us to 
advance ever so slightly. But the 
closer we get to the source of all 
Light and Strength, the more glar- 
ing our faults become, the more 
easily we see them; perhaps, too, 
the more hopelessly discouraged 
we become. So St. Francis saw him- 
self even at the end of his life. 
From him let us take new hope, 
fresh initiative; let us now begin, 
for up to now we have done 
nothing! 
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ax et Bonum 


Garvan PaPini, who died last July, was especially known for his life 

of Christ, which he wrote even before he became a Catholic. “Having 
completed this life of Christ,” he said, “I was confronted with the neces- 
sity of belonging to the society founded by Christ . . .” 

Papini meditated on the Gospels. The Great War just ended in 1918 
and men were sick of it. Peace was a universal yearning then as peace 
was a universal luxury after the Roman wars of conquest, until finally 
the “whole world was at peace,” awaiting the coming of the Prince 
of Peace. 

The Prince of Peace’s program for peace and happiness was enun- 
ciated in the Sermon on the Mount. Says Paprini: “Meditating on the 
Gospel, and especially on the Sermon on the Mount, I began to think 
that the only salvation for men, the only safeguard against the re- 
currence of those horrors (of World War I), depended on a radical 
change in the souls of men; the change, therefore, from savagery to 
sanctity; from hatred for the enemy and even for the friend, to love 
for the enemy...” 

The litany of “Blesseds” in the Sermon on the Mount of Beatitudes 
is the litany of virtues which will bring peace and beatitude (happi- 
ness) to the hearts of men. Here is the power that will make men 
both peace-loving and happy. For these virtues are the powers that 
make them good. You cannot have peace without goodness and you 
cannot have goodness without happiness. This concrete conclusion is 
the key to the life of St. Francis and the spirit of his spreading the 
message of “Pax et Bonum”—Peace and Goodness. ' 

Let us meditate on the meaning of “Pax et Bonum” and make it 
sum up the simple song of life that St. Francis sung in his heart and 
to the world. Use it on your leterheads; make it a greeting. At least 
we can make it a toast! Happy (Pax et Bonum) NEw YEar! 
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Litany 


by Maximus Poppy O.F.M. 


Our DECEMBER INSTALMENT of Fueh- 
rich’s cycle of pictures celebrating the 
Triumph of Christ presented ten 
martyrs—all men and chosen from 
various states of life. In the present 
picture, the artist lets thirteen sainted 
women pass in review before us. The 
general idea he would convey is, that 
in spite of its stern doctrine of sac- 
rifice and self-denial, Christianity has 
exercised a powerful influence also 
over the members of the weaker sex 
from the very beginning. 

Foremost among this noble group, 
and impersonating the leader of a 
liturgical procession bearing the pro- 
cessional cross, is Empress St. Helen 
who was instrumental in finding the 
true Cross (August 18). Recall here 
last month’s installment which ad- 
verted to the Collects for the feasts 
of saints. Thus, in the case of St. 
Helen the Church prays: “O Lord 
Jesus Christ, who revealed to blessed 
Helen the place where your Cross 
lay hid; thus choosing her as the 
means to enrich your Church with 
that precious treasure, etc.” Then, 
passing by the holy women bearing 
palms in their hands (a word to the 
wise is enough), we see in order the 
following: at center, Saints Ludmilla 
wearing a coronet of a duchess, and 
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Nothburga carrying a sickle. Here are 
two more instances of the popular 
devotion in Bohemia and the Rhine 
countries. The latter Saint was for 
long, perhaps until the advent of such 
more earthy patrons of agriculture 
as Messers. McCormick and Deere, 
the heavenly patroness of peasants 
and servants. The rank of marchers, 
like our litany of saints, closes with 
three holy penitents, Mary Magda- 
lene (July 22), Mary of Egypt April 
2), and Margaret of Cortona, affec- 
tionately nicknamed the Franciscan 
Mary Magdalene (February 22). 
To merely mention their names is 
enough to pay tribute to the six classic 
women martyrs in our picture: Saints 
Barbara, Thecla, Margaret, Catherine 
of Alexandria, Cecilia and Agnes. 
One and all are given their identify- 
ing symbol by the artist. These mar- 
tyrs have been left till last because 
the writer has some unfinished busi- 
ness on the subject of martyrdom. 
IN THESE LAST PICTURES the saints 
have been termed “representative.” 
Now a question: would you be able 
to cite offhand a half dozen represen- 
tative martyrs of the Franciscan Or- 
der out of the seven and half cen- 
turies of its apostolic activity? If not, 
here are some; in fact the only can- 
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onized martyrs named in the Litany 
of Saints of the three Franciscan Or- 
ders. This does not account for the 
Beati who are not included in the 
litany, but whose feasts are celebrated 
with their own office in missal and 
breviary; nor for the hundreds of 
Franciscan priests and lay brothers 
who laid down their lives in guarding 
against the infidels in the Holy Places 
of Palestine. 


With just a small lead, the inter- 
ested reader can pursue this edifying 
study in the available collections of 
Saints’ lives. A mere reference to the 
date of their respective feast should 
do service for those interested. 


In scanning our litany of the saints 
let us start with an individual martyr; 
then take up the several groups in 
which their respective leader 1s 
named. ‘The individual martyr mem- 
orialized in our litany is the youthful 
Capuchin Friar St. Fidelis of Sigmar- 
ingen, Bavaria (feast, April 24). For 
ten years he preached among the 
Swiss of the Grisons Alps against the 
Calvinist innovators. His opponents 
raised the peasants against him by 
putting about the story that he was a 
political agent of the Austrian Em- 
peror. 

"Twas ever thus, from Nero to Mao 
T’se-tung. In nearly all religious per- 
secutions hatred of the faith masquer- 
ades as patriotism. But then, the 
cloven hoof shows in the usual pat- 
tern of striking at priesthood and the 
Mass, first and foremost. 


In this connection it may be use- 
ful to observe by what norm the 
Church establishes the fact of martyr- 
dom. This is only a seeming digres- 
sion. Decisive is the voluntary en- 
durance of death for the Catholic 
faith, for any article thereof, or for 
the preservation of some Christian 
virtue. To be a martyr one must ac- 
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tually be put to death out of hatred 
of the Christian faith, not simply be- 
cause of personal, economic or politi- 
cal hatred. At the turn of the century 
a Protestant historian Theodor 
Mommsen crusaded, with only indif- 
ferent success, for the idea that the 
classic Roman martyrs were political 
and not religious victims. And a case 
in point within the memory of many 
readers is the once popular candidate 
for sainthood, the Franciscan Fr. Leo 
Heinrichs of Denver who was shot 
while distributing Holy Communion. 
Abstracting from some ill-advised and 
premature veneration, the case has no 
prospect of being seriously pursued in © 
Rome because the “‘odium fidei,” the 
“hatred of religion” factor could not 
be established. 


An apt illustration, however, of this 
element of hatred of the faith, is the 
modern case of the now beatified 
martyrs of China under the Boxers 
just at the turn of this century. These 
intrepid champions of the faith — 
Franciscan priests and brothers as 
well as sisters from among the Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries of Mary, were 
beatified on July 9, 1946. (Coinci- 
dentally, the same date as that to be 
given later in this account.) 


But, TO RETURN TO THE GROUPS of 
sainted Franciscan martyrs to which 
this article intended to limit itself. 
Here you have four separate groups, 
beginning with Saints Berard and his 
four companion Friars, (January 16). 
These are the protomartyrs of our Or- 
der who as early as six years before 
the death of St. Francis were put to 
death in Morocco. It was this band 
of missionaries who, when passing 
through Portugal on their way to Af- 
rica, unwittingly sowed the seed of a 
Franciscan vocation in the soul of 
Ferdinand, the Augustinian canon. 
When the relics of these same friars 
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4) were brought back to Coimbra, Por- 


i tugal, the young canon’s vocation 


} matured; and the one so called by 
God is now affectionately known as 
@ St. Anthony of Padua. 


' With only seven years intervening, 
» another company of seven friars 
headed by St. Daniel sought to bring 
the Gospel to the Moors of Morocco; 
but within three weeks after their ar- 
_ rival they were all beheaded in Ceuta, 
@ the African counterpart to Gibraltar 
6 in those straits (October 10). 


The story of the martyrdom of St. 


) Nicholas Pieck of Gorcum, Holland 
y and his eleven Franciscan confreres 


_makes rewarding reading. This writer 
_well recalls a Sunday afternoon in 
| 1905, when the novice master related 
1 their story to a group of eagerly listen- 
4. ing rookies, none of them overpious. 
= Briefly, this is the story of victims of 
} the Protestant revolution, at about the 
) same time as that in which St. Fidelis 
| was martyred; and by the same Cal- 
' vanistic sect. Along with these eleven 
friars, nine priests and religious of 
/ other orders fell victims to the storm 
_ that was raised by the innovators over 
' the doctrines of the Real Presence 
; and the Primacy of Peter’s successors 
/ in Rome. 

| The feast of these saints on July 9, 
( by a happy coincidence, falls on the 
* same date on which are commemor- 
) ated the Chinese Martyrs of the Boxer 
Revolution of our times, and two em- 
inent martyrs of the English version 
of the Protestant revolution — St. 
| John Cardinal Fisher, Archbishop of 
Rochester, and Tertiary St. Thomas 
' More. Both proved worthy successors 
of their fellow-countryman, fellow- 
statesman, and fellow-martyr — St. 
Thomas Becket. The famous shrine of 
this latter saint at Canterbury is now 
desecrated by the remains of less 
worthy mortals! Incidentally, the in- 
terested reader has, for this July 9 
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date alone, the rewarding reading re- 
ferred to above — thirteen pages of 
up-to-the-minute biographical writing 
in the newest Butler's Lives of the 
Saints. 

A FINAL GROUP OF martyrs mem- 
orialized in our Franciscan litany of 
Saints is that in which the invocation 
is directed to St. Peter Baptist and 
Companion Martyrs of Japan. As will 
be briefly pointed out, this is one of 
several such groups of martyrs who 
fructified with their blood the soil of 
the Church in the unpredictable Land 
of the Rising Sun. This band of mar- 
tyrs came to Japan from their mis- 
sionary base in the Philippine Islands 
around the turn of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Long before the terrible bomb 
fell upon Nagasaki, this was a hal- 
lowed household name in our order. 
For, it was on a hill outside Nagasaki 
in 1597, that six Franciscan friars 
and three Jesuits were crucified. With 
these nine priests, seventeen laymen, 
nearly all tertiaries—catechists and 
interpreters—met the same cruel 
death. Both orders observe the feast 
of these martyrs on February 5. 


After a lull of some 15 years in the 
storm, a still more violent persecution 
broke out in Japan in 1614—one cal- 
culated to eradicate Christianity for- 
ever. Accordingly, there is still an- 
other feast on the Franciscan calen- 
dar observed on September 10; it 
commemorates 205 martyrs, of whom 
eighteen were members of the First 
Order headed by BI. Apollinaris 
Franco and_ twenty-two _ tertiaries. 
Pope Pius IX beatified this noble 
company of Christian heroes; but, in- 
asmuch as they have not yet been 
canonized, they do not appear in the 
litany of the saints. 


Fittingly, this account of Christian 
heroism will close with a truly amaz- 


(See page 34) 


St. Hyacintha Mariscotti, Virgin 
of Third Order 


by Donatus Grunloh O.F.M. 


THE TRUTH THAT VIRTUE AVOIDS 
both extremes and follows the middle 
course is clearly exemplified in the 
life of St. Hyacintha. First there was 
the period of irregularity and extreme 
worldliness even in the convent, then 
conversion with extreme —penances, 
and finally the equilibrium of spiri- 
tual peace which comes with the 
practice of interior mortification, hu- 
mility, and charity. 


Disappointed in Marriage 


Hyacintha was born of noble and 
wealthy parents in 1585. By nature 
she was endowed with gifts that as- 
sured her a bright future in the world. 
And she enjoyed the vanities and 
pleasures that the nobility and wealth 
of her parents offered. There were 
traces of piety during early childhood, 
which gave some indication that she 
would follow the footsteps of her 
older sister, a member of the Fran- 
ciscan community of nuns in nearby 
Viterbo. But these signs of piety were 
soon smothered by the enjoyments of 
the world...even to such an extent 
that Hyacintha developed some dis- 
like for her sister in the convent. 


When twenty, she set her heart on 
marriage to the Marquess Cassizuc- 
chi, and was very disappointed when 
she was passed up in favor of her 
younger sister. The disappointment 
only heightened her moodiness and 
moroseness, which had been partly 
the reason she was not sought in mar- 
riage. She became increasingly diffi- 
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cult and unmanageable so that her 
father persuaded her to join the com- 
munity of nuns at Viterbo. But she 
did this merely to hide her shame and 
jealousy towards her younger sister, 
and not to give up the luxuries of the 
world. In fact, she told her father so | 
and asked him to furnish her clois- 
tered apartments. She kept her own 
kitchen, wore a habit made of the 
finest cloth, received and paid visits 
at her own pleasure. Thus she lived 
the life of the world in the convent 
for ten years, giving scandal and 
bringing sorrow to her sisters in reli- 
gion. Such convent-nobility was tol- 
erated in those days; St. Teresa of 
Avila lived the same way for many 
years before her “conversion.” 


Conversion 


Through it all she maintained a 
deep faith, and firm belief in religious 
truths. She remained faithful to her 
devotions (at least externally). And 
because of her love for Our Blessed 
Mother she remained pure, observing 
at least her vow of chastity. This was 
one source of consolation for her fel- 
low sisters and they prayed hopefully 
for her conversion and salvation. Nor 
were those prayers unanswered. The 
answer came in the form of sickness. 
As is often the case, sickness was a 
blessing in disguise. Hyacintha fell ill 
and anxiously called for a confessor. 
When the confessor came to her 
“apartments” and saw the costly and 
sumptuous furnishings, he rebuked 
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| her sharply, saying that if she really 
wished to be damned she could have 
| done it more elegantly in the world. 
/ He gave her absolution on the 
} strength of her promise that she 


» would get rid of her costly furnish- 


i ings, but refused to give her Holy 
_ Communion. The words and action 
* of the priest struck home and Hyacin- 
' tha saw the evil of her ways. As soon 
as she regained her health she made 


i good her promise, and made a com- 


( plete break with her former life. She 
/ made a public confession of her faults 
i in the refectory, exchanged her fine 
clothes for an old habit that had been 
discarded by one of the other sisters, 
and began a life of penance, which 
she continued till her death twenty 
years later. 


_ After Hyacintha had been so 

“crushed” by the rebuke of her con- 
fessor, sic arose a new person. Her 
cell, her food, her bearing, all were 
completely changed. She was prompt 
and devout in attending the commun- 
ity exercises, thus edifying the sisters 
she had scandalized earlier. This was 
not easy for her. Her former tempera- 
ment and habits kept drawing her 
back. In order to strengthen herself 
she added extra penances to the sick- 
ness that God sent her. 


Interior Mortification 


Yet, despite all these external pen- 
ances, Hyacintha realized after some 
time that she was not making much 
progress in perfection. When her sis- 
ters in religion came to her to ask her 
about mortification, hoping to learn 
from her experience, she replied, “I 
have afflicted myself for many years, 
but I am not mortified.” Finally she 
learned that it is not enough to mor- 
tify and chastize the flesh. The will 
too is to be denied and brought into 
subjection. For this, interior mortifi- 
cation is necessary. More and more, 
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therefore, Hyacintha practiced humil- 
ity and charity. Remembering her 
own former life and God’s goodness, 
she would never again judge any ap- 
parent laxness or irregularity on the 
part of her sisters. Humility and char- 
ity...the result of true mortification 
of selfwill became her gleaming vir- 
tues. 


Nor was Hyacintha completely ab- 
sorbed with herself and her own pen- 
ances. She waited on the older and 
sick sisters. She took an active and 
interested part in the work of the 
community — work that she had dis- 
dained earlier. When an _ epidemic 
raged in Viterbo, she showed heroic 
charity in serving the sick. For all 
this she found her strength in prayer. 
Her devotions to Mary increased, but 
foremost among her devotions was 
her love for Jesus in the Blessed Sac- 
rament. It had been her ardent wish 
to receive Him at the time of her ill- 
ness that had merited for her the 
grace of conversion for not until she 
had adjured her worldliness had her 
confessor allowed her to communi- 
cate. Now it was one of her greatest 
wishes that Jesus in the Blessed Sac- 
rament might help others also in their 
conversion. 


God showed his pleasure at the life 
of his little penitent by granting her 
some extraordinary favors. God 
worked miracles through her, gave 
her the power to see the secret 
thoughts of others and to foretell 
future events. By way of consolation 
and encouragement she was also fav- 
ored with ecstasies. But all these fav- 
ors were just a faint foretaste of the 
reward to come. Her funeral was 
more of a victory march, for the citi- 
zens of Viterbo felt that their “saint” 
was with God. God showed his ap- 
proval of Hyacintha’s complete re- 
pentance by working miracles through 
her intercession. She was beatified by 


Pope Benedict XIII in 1726 and can- 
onized by Pius VII on May 14, 1807. 
Her feast is celebrated on January 30. 


True Friendship 


Saints are raised up for our instruc- 
tion. We can learn much from their 
lives. Knowing them can be a great 
source of encouragement to us. After 
all, they were made of the same flesh 
and blood as we are. If they could at- 
tain such degrees of holiness, we can 
do likewise. Then too, they often 
teach us particular lessons, which if 
learned and followed, can be a great 
help to us in striving for our goal of 
sanctity. St. Hyacintha, among other 
things, teaches us the value of a true 
friend. All too often we have the idea 
that a friend is one who will go along 
with us in all things, one who will 
say “Yes and Amen” to everything we 
say and do. It is so easy to forget 
what Sacred Scripture says about true 
friendship: “Open rebuke is better 
than hidden love. Better are the 
wounds of a friend than the deceitful 
kisses of an enemy” (Prov. 27, 5). 


Every man has his faults. Yet we 
are so often unaware of them. Our 
pride and self-love lead us to look 
only at our good qualities and pay 
little or no attention to our short- 
comings. We become aware of our 
faults only after they have become 
glaring and well rooted by long stand- 
ing practice, or after we get into trou- 
ble because of them. How fortunate 
we are if we have a friend who will 
call our attention to our faults early 
enough. We dread to think what 
would have happened to St. Hyacin- 
tha if her confessor had not repri- 
manded her, or if she had been too 
proud to accept the correction. Really, 
a person who points out our faults 
gives us a compliment. After all, he 
does give us credit for being virtuous 
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enough to accept the correction in the 
proper spirit, otherwise he would not — 
be foolish enough to reprimand us. 
But if we resent it he certainly will 
never correct us again. Yet we will 
have to face a much sterner rebuke 
some day. 


We would not turn a deaf ear to 
the words of correction from a real 
friend. Rather we should accept them 
gladly and gratefully. A mother who 
prevents her child from being cut 
with a knive or scissors certainly shows 
more love for the child than one who 
allows her child to be cut and then 
does everything to heal the wound. 
Our true friend is the person who will — 
prevent us from being wounded by 
our own faults rather than the one 
who will allow us to be hurt and then 
help us “patch up” the mistakes. But 
how rare is such a friend! Since such 
friends are so few and far between it 
is all important that we profit by 
words of advice and correction that 
are given in a general way through 
sermons and spiritual readings, apply- 
ing what is said to ourselves and not 
trying to “fit the shoe” to someone 
else. 


This proper attitude towards cor- 
rection is presupposed of a tertiary. 
It is the duty of the Visitor to visit 
the fraternities once each year, and 
should he find it necessary “‘to recall 
a member to his duty by admonition 
or command or impose a salutary 
penance, let such a member meekly 
accept the correction and not refuse 
to perform the penance.” Such cor- 
rection will be easy to take, in fact it 
will rarely be necessary, if tertiaries 
readily accept good advice and cor- 
rection whenever and by whomsoever 
it is given. The person who always 
praises us is his OWN friend; the 
person who rebukes us is OUR friend, 
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by Albert Nimeth O.F.M. 


WHEN WE TUMBLED FROM the cre- 
ative fingertips of Almighty God, we 
possessed wonderful powers of body 
and soul, of nerve and sinew, of mind 
and will. The generous love of God, 
however, was not satisfied until he 
swept us up to a new level of being, 
up to his own level. In addition to 
all those wonder powers of body and 
soul, He added another, a saint-mak- 
ing power. This natural body-soul 
equipment was infused with a super- 
natural power, a new life. 


Our vocation is to maintain and 
foster this new life. Sanctity, as we 
call it, is not a matter of hairshirts 
and disciplines. It does not consist in 
emaciating fasts and nightly vigils. It 
does not necessarily imply long hours 
of prayer. Nor does it consist in pious 
gestures and sanctimonious attitudes. 
Basically, it means keeping up on 
God’s level. It means preserving and 
increasing our life of sanctifying grace. 


This is not a static matter like en- 
sconcing oneself in an easy chair. We 
call it supernatural life. And where 
there is life, there has to be activity; 
there has to be growth and progress 
otherwise death and decay set in. This 
supernatural life of our soul calls for 
exercise just as the life of the body 
and mind call for exercise. If the only 
exercise a person had was to hobble 
to a soft couch and stay put, he would 
soon become flabby and weak. If he 
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never did any thinking or reading or 
discussing, he would soon become dull 
witted and insipid. We have to exer- 
cise our body to keep physically fit, 
and our mind to keep mentally sharp. 
In much the same way we have to 
exercise the spiritual life within us if 
it is to prosper. 

This business of exercising our spir- 
itual life is not something we can put 
on or take off like an evening gown 
or tuxedo. It is not like a hobby that 
we pick up or leave off as the whim 
moves us. It is rather a task we must 
work at every day and twenty-four 
hours of every day. A sporadic stab 
here and there will get us nowhere, 
To bring results our efforts have to’ be 
consistent, persistent and endurihg. 


In order to accomplish this it is of 
paramount importance that we get a 
rule of life. So many of us waste a 
lot of energy because we have no 
norm to guide our activity. Our fund 
of energy is like steam. Let it caper 
at will and it becomes the sport of 
every slight breeze. Channel it and 
you can make it work wonders. A rule 
of life will channel our energies. It 
will take the hit and miss out of our 
efforts. It will give color and sub- 
stance and stability to our spiritual 
life. Following a definite rule, we 
stand a much better chance of pre- 
serving saint-making grace in our 
souls. e 
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Tertiary Pen Protiles 


Mark Hegener, O.F.M. 


Giovanni Papini 


1881-1956 


“All alone out in the country, I began to write 
my Storia di Cristo, impelled neither by a 
yearning for tranquillity, nor by the desire for 
success, but by the sincere need of helping some 
brother of mine. Having completed this life 

of Christ, I was confronted with the necessity 
of belonging to the society founded by 


Christ...” 


GIOVANNI PAPINI 


[ 1947, ON JOHANNES JOERGEN- 

sen’s 80th birthday, Pope Pius XII 
wired congratulations to “the most 
worthy author, who has spent his 
talent and his life at the service of 
the Seraph of Assisi.” On May 29, 
1956, Johannes Joergensen died in 
his native Svendborg, Denmark, rev- 
ered as the Dean of Danish letters, 
known through out the world as an 
outstanding hagiographer, and_ re- 
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Johannes Joergensen 


1866-1956 


The center-piece of Johannes Joergensen’s 
work is an honest, simple and profound 
confession entitled The Legend of My Life, 
written at the age of fifty. The most typical 
Joergensens are those Rejsebogen, or travel 
books, loveliest of all his Pilgrimsbogen 
(Pilgrim’s Book), the entrancing story of a 
wanderer—a man with a rucksack on his back 
who walks the hills of patriarchal Umbria, 
radiant in the sun, the modern seeker for the 
medieval spirit in the quietness and peace of 
classic convent walls. 


KEES VAN HOEK 


membered for his love of St. Francis 
and his Assisi. 

Born on the island of Funen near 
Svendborg, Denmark in 1866 of 
simple fishing folks, Johannes turned 
from the sea to books. At 15 he had 
already published a little book of verse 
and had won a scholarship to the 
University of Copenhagen. Living 
there with an old uncle he began 
to read “all the melancholy, despair- 
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{ ing and rebellious literature of the 
| period,’ which he says he found on 


the shelves of his schoolmaster uncle. 
As he began to write and publish, to 


- hob-nob with the literary stylist of his 
_ day—Johannes 


Huysmanns, Barvey 
d’Aurevilly, Villers de lIsle-Adam, 


| Maeterlinck, Baudelaire, Ernest Hello, 


the Breton Catholic—the acute spiri- 
tual unrest in his heart grew more un 
bearable. “I feel like a fledermouse,” 


| he wrote, “that is being forced toward 


the Sun. I have broken with the day 


f and am being dragged a wanderer 
' through the night.” 


Then quite suddenly the first ma- 


} terial help towards conversion came 
| Joergensen’s way; 
) young and brilliant convert from Ju- 


one morning a 


daism knocked at his door; to the 


+ surly “What do you want?” Mogens 


Ballin answered gaily ‘““To pay you a 
visit,’ and walked in. Mogens Ballins, 
convert to Catholicism from a wealthy 
Jewish family, a tertiary of St. Francis 


__ also, was determined to make Joergen- 


sen a Catholic. 


But Joergensen, with all his inef- 
fectiveness, was not meek. Varying 
as the wind the surface of his mind, 
perhaps, but its depths were firm; in- 
curably religious, his search for God 
held in spite of revolts innumerable. 
He attended Mass with Ballin, with 
him met countless priests, even lived 
with him for a time with a Dutch 
Franciscan Padre Felix to whom Joer- 
gensen eventually dedicated his great 
work, St. Francis of Assissit. He wan- 
dered through Italy as a poor pilgrim, 
earning a living by writing a corres- 
pondent’s reports until he came to his 
final resting place in Assisi. The Wan- 
derer in the Night was greeted by the 
bursting Sun; he entered the Church 
on February 16, 1896, and shortly 
thereafter became a member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. 
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“The good Father Felix,’ he wrote 
fifty years later, “to whom I dedicated 
the work, Saint Francis, was the in- 
strument of Providence which led me 
into the Catholic Church. It was a 
Franciscan who showed me the light; 
it was St. Francis at work in my soul; 
it was the Poverello who dissipated 
the clouds of doubt, of torment, and 
of heresy from my soul. From that 
day, I have known no other way than 
that of the Saint. I journeyed with the 
Poverello over all the paths made by 
him. I rested in the places made holy 
by his prayers, by his abstinence and 
mortification. I wanted to establish 
my residence here in his city, to sleep 
next to him, hearing yet again his 
sweet voice. Francis, Catholic and 
wholly apostolic, has given health to 
my soul!” 


Pirro BARGELLINI, BEST known It- 
alian Catholic hagiographer, entitled 
his tribute to the late Giovanni Pap- 
ini: “The Journey of Giovanni “Bon- 
aventure”’ (Papini).’’ Obviously, ref- 
erences to St. Bonaventure’s “Journey 
of the Soul to God” and the fact that 
Papini’s Third Order name, given to 
him on Mt. La Verna where he was 
received, was “Bonaventure.” 


Papini, who died July 8, 1956, was 
described by L’Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican City daily, as “the greatest 
Italian writer of this generation.” “He 
never once deserted his position as a 
Catholic,” said the Osservatore, “‘nei- 
ther in the Church nor in battle.” 


Born in Florence on January 9, 
1881, Papini rose from a poor family 
to Italy’s literary genius when he de- 
parted from Florence 75 years later. 
His literary career began early. He 
was only in his teens when he began 
to work on the first of the several 
literary projects of his youthful 
dreams — an encyclopedia destined to 
contain all the information available 
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in all the other encyclopedias then 
extant! 


Papini came into the world not far 
from the district where Dante was 
born, in an atmosphere that was very 
far from the religious aura of Dante’s 
time. Like many other children of his 
day, Papini had to be smuggled to 
the baptismal font; for although his 
mother was a devout Catholic, his 
atheistic father had no intention of 
having his son baptized. The schools 
had been “secularized” and Papa 
Papini took pains to assure himself 
that Giovanni would not be “con- 
taminated with religion.” 


As a growing young writer, Papini 
tasted the vacuum in his own vac- 
cuous sputterings and it nauseated 
him. He took up one “ism” after ano- 
ther. In 1918 he was converted to 
Catholicism. It is said that his con- 
version was brought about by the help 
he gave his young daughter with her 
catechism lessons in preparation for 
her first Holy Communion. Papini 
himself writes: 


‘“Meditating on the Gospel, and es- 
pecially on the Sermon on the Mount, 
I began to think that the only salva- 
tion for men, the only safeguard 
against the recurrence of those hor- 
rors, depended on a radical change in 
the souls of men: the change, there- 
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fore, from savagery to sanctity; from 
hatred for the enemy and even for the ~ 
friend, to love for the enemy. It 
seemed to me that Christianity might 
be a remedy for the ills of human- 
ity soe 


Author of 65 works, he is_ best 
known for his “Life of Christ,’ his 
studies of St. Augustine, Dante, and 
Michaelangelo, “The Letters of Pope 
Celestine VI to Mankind,’ ‘Saints 
and Poets,’ ‘Witnesses of the Pas- 
sion,’ and “Workers in the Vine- 
yard.” 


Papini was crippled during the last 
four years of his life. He was severely 
paralyzed and almost blind. With the 
help of his niece, Anna Paskowski, he 
continued writing up to his last days. 
Pope Pius XII sent him get-well mes- 
sages during his illness. A few days 
before his death, he asked his niece to 
call the priest from the nearby Fran- 
ciscan Church. Fr. Clementino Terni 
O.F.M. assisted Giovanni Papini in 
his last illness, anointing him and 
bringing him Holy Viaticum. 


Two symbols of Papini’s constant 
comforts in religion were buried with 
him in his simple oak coffin — his 
rosary and the cord of the Franciscan 
Third Order. Brother Bonaventure 
had completed the journey of his soul 
to God! 
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PEACE-LOVING 


WiTtH THE EVER recurring headlines concerning integration, racial dis- 
turbances, mob violence, flagrant disregard for the highest court in our land and 
even the downright abuse heaped upon a courageous Archbishop by his own 
people, we look indeed for the true meaning of “peace.”’ Like Christ, we “look 
round for pity where pity is none, for comfort, where there is no comfort to be 
found.” 


In these critical times when every man must take his stand on racial issues, 
where there is no neutral ground, we hear the words of Christ and Francis echo 
down the centuries. Too often, it is merely an echo — what we need perhaps is 
. the blasting trumpet to proclaim the message... PEACE! 


Sr. Claire Marie, O.S.F. 


TEXT: And whatever town or village you enter, inquire who in it is worthy; 
and stay there until you leave. As you enter the house, salute it. If 
then that house be worthy, your peace will come upon it; but if it 
not be worthy, let your peace return to you (Mt. 10, I I-13). 


(Reference to the greeting: "The Lord give you peace.'') Do not be 
ashamed of it, for the day will come when the nobles and princes 
of this world will show reverence to you and the rest of the brothers 
on account of this greeting (Words, 14). 


SUBJECT: Peace to all men 


Integriiy of the individual 


|. What is true peace: Is it the same as contentment? 
Are men searching for peace? (Cite definite instances of this.) 


Do | have true peace? 
Will my finding peace have anything to do for those around me? 


irae che eat ted 


What is a way that we probably offend often in regard to keep- 
ing or spreading peace among our fellowman? 


"What you do to these, the least of My brethren, you do to Me." 
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Blessed Lives 


by Geraldine Liss, Tertiary 


THIS IS THE BEGINNING of a new 
series for the Tertiary Youth. Many 
topics were considered and rejected 
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before this Junior was satisfied. She 
hopes that all of you will be too. 


Since the time of Christ much has 
been said about spirituality. Learned 
authors have used learned terms in 
learned works for learned people tell- 
ing them all about various types of 
spiritualities followed by various reli- 
gious orders of the church. That’s 
fine. But to the fellows and gals our 
age, things like that don’t always _ 
mean much. So let’s see if we can’t 
make it mean something. First, let’s 
talk about what we are, then why we 
are, and who we are, in the eyes of 
the world, and in the eyes of God. 
Then let’s talk about what we should 
be, and how we are going to get to 
be that way. 


Man is a creature composed of 
body and soul, and made to the image 
and likeness of God. (Did you get a 
star from sister when you recited that 
correctly?) The human part of us is 
obvious. We can’t forget it. This body 
demands food, and clothing, and 
sleep, and exercises, and relaxation. 
And our souls, well, they aren’t vis- 
ible, so let’s forget them. 


Now, why are we at all? God 
created man to know, love and serve 
him in this world, and be happy with 
him in the next. See. No matter how 
hard we try, we cannot forget our 
souls, for it is with our intellects and 
wills that we carry out the purpose of 
our existence, and both powers belong 
to the soul. 


Who are we? We are human beings 
in the eyes of the world. We are ani- 
mals who can think, and talk, and 
laugh. But to God, we are reflections 
of Divinity, manifestations of omnipo- 
tence, projections of immeasurable 
love. What should we be? We should 
be children of God and temples of the 
Holy Ghost, and we are, by reason of 
our baptism. But it is not enough. We 
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must be more like the Divinity who 
willed that we exist, for Him and 
Him alone. 


And how shall we be so? Let’s go 
back to that idea of spirituality. As 
Catholics, we are soul-conscious. We 
nourish it at Holy Communion, re- 
vive it at Confession, strengthen it 
at meditation, rest it at retreat. In 
other words, we have developed a way 
of life for our souls; we have some 
kind of spirituality. Because we are 
Catholics, we have principles of ac- 
tion, and we react a certain way to a 
certain situation, differently perhaps, 
than others might. 


For instance: I was out last night. 
It was a beautiful date, and I really 
didn’t want to come home. Now it is 
9:00 a.m. and I get up, sleepily, but 
necessarily, to go to Mass, while my 
nominally Lutheran roommate slum- 
bers on, unconscious of her duty to 
God. There we see a difference 
between Catholics and others. But 
what about differences between Cath- 
olics? 


The Church has many religious or- 
ders, each following a spirituality, a 
way of life for the soul, but each 
bringing saints to the devil-filled 
world. We, as lay Franciscans, are 
members of a true religious order, and 
we have chosen a special spirituality. 
And, because of it, we should act so 
that all the world can tell we are 
something special in the way of Cath- 


olics. 
* * * * 


Close your eyes for a minute, and 
come back two thousand years with 
me, to the Palestine countryside. You 
are a fisherman, but today you are 
not fishing, because that man Jesus, 
who says things that are so different, 
is preaching in the area, and you 
want to hear what this man has to 
say. So you follow, on the edges of 
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the crowd, to the mountain-side, 
where he begins to talk, slowly, 
quietly, gently, magnetically in a voice 
that is clear and virile and penetrat- 
ing. Listen— 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 
Blessed are the meek...they who 
mourn ... the peace-makers . 
Blessed are you, when men revile you 
...80 it was with the prophets who 
went before you... your light must 
shine brightly before men... glorify 
your Father who is in Heaven.’ And 
Jesus continues, every word more pre- 
cious, more pregnant with meaning 
than the one before it, and you think 
of this Man and his followers and 
how they have been branded, ‘See 
how they love one another.” And yet, 
all He has said is contrary to the 


world. 
* * ¥* * 


Wake up, now. It is 1957. What 
Francis practiced and left us to prac- 
tice is only the Sermon on the Mount, 
reworded, but no different. This is 
our spirituality, our way of life for 
our souls. Because of it, we react in a 
certain way to a certain situation. We 
react differently than the atheist, or 
agnostic, or Lutheran, or even than 
the ordinary Catholic. And the reason 
is simply the Sermon, the rule—taken 
and read and lived by every one of us. 


We have tried to show what we 
are, and why we are, and who we 
are. In the next ten articles, we will 
try to show what we should be, by 
reason of the fact that we are Fran- 
ciscans, and how we aré going to get 
that way. We will see the parallel 
between the sermon and the rule, and 
the personification of both in our 
lives. “Be glad and lighthearted, 
then” for this is the Third Order of 
Joy, and it is for us to be joyful, and 
for others to wonder why! 8 
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Franciscan Italy 


Mark Hegener, O.F.M. 


Fiery MILEs NorTHEAST of Rome, through the Cam- 


pagna and over the Sabin mountains, lies the valley 


_of Rieti, bordering the southern part of Umbria and 


dearly beloved by St. Francis. Soon after his con- 
version (1209) he took Brother Giles with him to the 
Rieti valley and preached in many hamlets. Toward 
the end of his life (1223-24 and in 1225) he stayed in 
the Rieti valley for long periods. The valley itself is 
lush and fruitful, watered by the river Velino flowing 
from south to north, rushing up finally to the great 
falls (Cascata delle Marmore) and tumbling into the 
Nera Valley south of Assisi. Rieti itself is at the 
southernmost tip of the valley, a good 60 miles from 
Assisi. In its streets Francis met the young knight 
Angelo Tancredi in 1209 and called him to the perfect 
knighthood of Christ the King. Angelo immediately 
put off his knightly accouterments and donned the 
rough habit of the Friars Minor—one of Francis’ most 
faithful followers. 
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On the mountain heights around Rieti are four 
Franciscan sanctuaries, all within five or six miles: 
To the north, Poggio Bustone, where Francis received 


God’s assurance shortly after his conversion that all 
his sins were forgiven; to the northeast, La Foresta, 
where the ailing Francis rested for a time in the home 
of the parish priest; Greccio is to the west, where 
Francis celebrated the first Christmas in a mountain 
cave, now overbuilt with a convent buttressed against 
the rocky cliff. Southwest of Rieti is Fontecolombo, 
called the “Franciscan Sinai,” because here Francis 
completed the holy Rule of his order in 1223 before 
going to Greccio to celebrate Christmas. Peacefully 
Fontecolombo rests on the wooded heights. From the 
valley below, the houses of Rieti glitter in the sunlight. 
On the eastern horizon the mountains of the Abruzzi 
climb skywards. Even before Francis’ time, this little 
Dove Fountain (Fontecolombo) was a pilgrimage spot 
dedicated to Mary Magdalene and given to the saint 
by a certain Raynier. Close by was a little chapel; 
down below a cavern; and in the ravine, a little 
stream. Only later were the present church and con- 
vent built. 
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Conference on Tertiary Duties 


Most Important Duty 


WHAT IS YOUR MOST ESSENTIAL 
duty as a tertiary? It is to participate 
in the daily sacrifice of the Mass. The 
first glance at your Third Order rule 
may not indicate this to you. It reads: 
“Tet those who can do so, attend 
Mass every day.” As these words 
stand, they are not very impressive. 
But with further consideration you 
will see their full import. 


|. Apostles through the Mass 


This article of your rule relative to 
the Holy Mass is found in the second 
chapter. This is the chapter that deals 
with the tertiary’s means of living, 
the part devoted to the apostolate of 
the tertiary. When therefore the rule 
says, ‘Let those who can do so, attend 
Mass every day,” it has in mind in a 
special manner the apostolate through 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 


The secret of understanding this 
article lies in the words “Let those 
who can do so.” The original Latin 
gives us the only true understanding. 
The Latin has “qui commode pos- 
sunt.” This is not to be translated 
merely as “who can conveniently do 
so.” The word “commode” comes 
from two Latin words “cum” and 
“modus.” Therefore the meaning is 
not to be associated with convenience 
in the sense of suiting one’s comfort, 
but in the sense of observing the pro- 
prieties. In other words, it calls for 
arranging of one’s time in keeping 
with the matter in question. It de- 
mands an effort corresponding to the 
value of the Holy Sacrifice. Your 
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by Philip Marquard O.F.M. 


personal sacrifice, therefore, for the 
Holy Sacrifice. 

Mere convenience, then, is out of 
question. You are to put yourself out 
to get to Holy Mass. Again, it is not 
to be at the expense of your family, 
but at your own sacrifice. 


This article of the rule lays upon 
you the injunction to do all in your 
power to participate in daily Mass, 
and that with a view to obtaining for 
the Church the fruits of the Holy 
Sacrifice. In this way you discharge 
your duty as a religious, making in- 
tercession for the needs of Mother 
Church and of mankind in general. 
Thus you see the sacrificial character 
of Holy Mass, and your tertiary me- 
diatorship through it. 


There is a need to emphasize the 
sacrificial side of Holy Mass, “Jesus 
giving himself entirely for me and for 
all mankind.” We particularly should 
note this sacrificial character in the 
consecration of the Mass, and not 
merely think of the real, presence of 
Christ. The true presence of Christ 
is indeed there, but it is more properly 
dwelt on at Holy Communion. 


Your whole tertiary apostolate 
would take on a different shade if 
there would be a keener sense of un- 
derstanding the sacrificial character 
of Holy Mass. You would make a 
greater effort to participate in the 
Mass, if you appreciated the abun- 
dant flow of grace and supernatural 
exchange released by the Mass, the 
Sacrifice. You would not worry about 
the evils in the world and your own 
sins, if you recognized fully the value 
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of this true sacrifice. You would not 
hunt unduly for natural measures and 
organizations to cure society, when 
you know that Christ’s Sacrificial 
Mass offers the real remedy. 


-You will have more divine com- 
posure when you are aware that the 
Holy Sacrifice offers you the greatest 
assurance of security. Remember the 
words of St. Paul: “Jesus having of- 
fered one sacrifice for sins, has taken 
his seat forever at the right hand of 
God, waiting henceforth until his en- 
emies be made the footstool under his 
feet, 


What is the best way then of mak- 
ing yourself an apostle? Surely it is 
through the Holy Sacrifice. By parti- 
cipating in the Holy Sacrifice you give 
God fitting honor, for the honor he is 
deprived of by man and by society; 
you make fitting reparation for the 
terrible sins of men and whole coun- 
tries; you render God more favorable 
to mankind despite the ingratitude of 
men. In a word, through the Holy 
Sacrifice you contribute more to the 
solution of the world’s problems than 
by all immediate efforts at social or- 
ganization. In this regard it is well to 
recall the words of the renowned 
Franciscan missionary, St. Leonard of 
Port Maurice, that, were it not for the 
Holy Mass, the world would long ago 
have come to an end, unable any 
longer to support the anger of God. 


Naturally, you are not to overlook 
the fact that the Holy Sacrifice is also 
a tremendous means of personal sanc- 
tification. An apostle must strive for 
personal holiness and the Mass is the 
great means to it. Through the Holy 
Sacrifice you grow in the love of God, 
you obtain grace to avoid temptation 
and sin, you win protection for your 
apostolic life against all dangers, and 
you are daily inspired by your bleed- 
ing Master to be willing to bleed for 
Him and your fellowmen. 
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2. Apostles for the Mass 


It is not enough to ke just an apos- 
tle through the Holy Sacrifice, you 
must also be an apostle for it. This 
means that you must do all in your 
power to make others understand the 
value of the Holy Sacrifice. Pray and 
work to get them to realize that it is 
not “convenient,” not proper that 
Holy Mass, being what it is, should be 
so poorly attended on week days, 
much less on Sundays. 


If you believe and appreciate that 
it is God’s own Son, than whom God 
himself could exact nothing greater 
and more pleasing to himself, who is 
offered in adoration and thanksgiving, 
in atonement and petition, how is it 
that the Holy Mass is not every Cath- 
olic’s favorite devotion? There is a 
real urgent need of making all aware 
that the best novena is a participation 
in a novena of Masses. So many other 
novenas and devotions hold the spot- 
light in so many churches and 
peoples’ lives, because they are ig- 
norant of the value of the Holy Sac- 
rifice. 


Our tertiary episcopal protector, 
Archbishop Cushing has made him- 
self an apostle for the Holy Sacrifice. 
In his diocese of Boston he has 
brought the Mass to the people 
through a beautiful chapel in the 
Boston municipal airport, in the’ rail- 
road station, and various centers in 
downtown Boston. Recently he also 
published a leaflet entitled: “I invite 
you to the greatest daily event in your 
neighborhood.” It deals with the Holy 
Sacrifice. There are four sub-titles in 
the leaflet, namely, “It is the Mass 
that matters’; “Why I will hence- 
forth assist at daily Mass”; “What 
daily Mass can do for you”; and 
“Hearing Mass daily can help you.” 


Under the sub-title “It is the Mass 
(See page 23) 
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Virtues of St. Francis 


A Matter 
of Habit 


by Xavier Carroll O.F.M. 


A FORMER PROFESSOR OF mine 
once remarked that one ought not to 
clutter up the publication field with 
anything unless one had something 
new to say or at least a new way of 
saying it. A valid observation, I think 
—and one which gives me _ pause. 
The virtues characteristic of St. Fran- 
cis seem a subject interesting enough 
to comment on, but has not the task 
already been exhausted both in con- 
tent and manner? 


There are other pitfalls in writing 
on the matter. First of all it is em- 
barrassing. When you write about 
virtues you habitually discover you 
are not practicing them yourself, at 
least not very enthusiastically. Then 
too there is the other danger: you 
might start practicing them. The 
whole business could become an in- 
convenience. But, then, I suppose it 
is just as risky for the reader! The 
whole venture seems quite treacher- 
ous. It may result in something pain- 
ful and profitable. 


A virtue, broadly, is a readiness to 
do something, a certain ease and in- 
clination. Ever see a young fellow 
walking down the street, pick up a 
pebble, aim, and bounce it off a tree 
a half block away? He has the habit 
of throwing, pitching, probably. Finds 
himself always ready to throw some- 
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thing — and well. Or there are the 
habits of reading, whistling, eating. 
With a habit we’re always all set to 
go. People can predict how we'll 
probably act when placed in certain 
circumstances. Our habits have a way 
of identifying us. If they are good 
habits we call them virtues. 


We acquire most habits. If we do 
something often it becomes easy; we 
find ourselves doing it almost auto- 
matically. As soon as dad settles down 
after dinner he lights up a smoke. On 
the other hand, animals are born with 
certain definite modes of acting we 
might call habits. We usually call 
them instincts. Bees don’t have to 
learn how to make honey. Newly-wed 
birds build the same kind of nest 
mom and pop built and without any 
teaching or practice. 


Men, too, have some of these built- 
in habits. On the supernatural level 
they are outfitted with some virtues 
before any practice. At their super- 
natural birth, baptism, these are 
“poured” right in. The Latin word 
is “infused.” The virtues of faith, 
hope and charity are the chief ones. 
Thus man has acquired natural hab- 
its, also some “infused” supernatural 
ones. One thing to note about these 
supernatural ones, though. The basic 
ability and inclination alone are in- 
fused. The ease comes with practice 
just like any acquired habit. There is 
much to be said on the whole theory 
of virtues. Here I would merely lay a 
general frame of reference for the dis- 
cussions I should like to embark on in 
the months to follow. 


A few lines up when I was ration- 
alizing this venture I mentioned vir- 
tues peculiar to St. Francis. Not that 
Francis was the only one to practice 
them or even that he did a remark- 
ably better job of it than anyone else. 
But often when we think of some 
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people, we immediately recall their 
way of doing this or that or their way 
of reacting to things. Their habits 
identify them and bring them to life 
in our memory. How often when old 
colleagues get together they suggest a 
name and say “remember the way he 
used to...” or “’member how mad 
he’d get whenever...” That is what 
I mean about St. Francis. When you 
think of him, certain traits, charac- 
teristic ways of doing or feeling pop 
into memory. They are his special 
virtues. These I would like to explore. 


Of course I have in mind that once 
we give some thought to them in the 
life of St. Francis, we will try to trans- 
late these virtues into our own lives. 
It is probably very true that charac- 
teristic virtues of people are closely 
related to their temperaments, their 
physical constitutions, their past ex- 
periences, the peculiar circumstances 
of their lives. A person with high 
blood pressure is quite likely to do a 
more remarkable job, perceptively, 
with the virtue of industry than a low 
pressured fellow whose maximum ef- 
fort just keeps him abreast of his fel- 
low men. But there are basic virtues 
in the life of St. Francis which have 
meaning for us all no matter how we 


differ. 


When I think of St. Francis, I 
think of a very simple, direct person 
who looked at life with his eyes wide 
open. Whatever he saw he admitted 
gladly that he saw it and responded 
to it in the most obvious and realistic 
way. He was honest. He was truthful. 
For me this is his primary virtue: his 
readiness to see things the way they 
were. This is the prerequisite of all 
sanctity. Technically we call it humil- 
ity. But the word has been abused, so 
perhaps it is better to refer to it as 
truthfulness. I really don’t suppose 
anyone is completely truthful. Every- 
one, even the greatest saints, suffered 
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a bit of myopia. Their emotions and 
feelings often obstructed their sight. 
But a habit, a virtue, is a basic orien- 
tation, in this case, an inclination to 
see clearly and act accordingly. This 
they had and this Francis had in a 
most dramatic fashion. It is the first 
characteristic of St. Francis that I 
would like to explore in articles to 
come. 


IMPORTANT DUTY 
. (From page 21) 


‘that matters,” he writes this: “Do you 


know that each morning of the year, 
in the archdiocese of Boston, more 
than 2,000 Masses are celebrated? 
Many of these Masses take place at 
convenient hours, in your parish 
church, in your neighborhood, or near 
your place of employment? — each of 
these Masses is worth as much as the 
Mass which you attend on Sunday? 
— You can gain seven times as much 
grace here below and lay up for your- 
self seven times as much treasure in 
Heaven by attending Mass daily in- 
stead of just once a week?” Then he 
adds very positively: “Daily Mass is 
possible for you. Begin each day with 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” 


You too can invite others to daily 
Holy Mass by distributing this leaflet 
or a similar one in your fraternity or 
among your friends. You should also 
pray that others will accept God’s 
grace to participate in this daily privi- 
lege. 


Archbishop Cushing offers a very 
practical prayer for this purpose at 
the end of his leaflet. It reads: “Al- 
mighty and most merciful God, who 
willest not the death of the sinner but 
that he be converted and live, hear 
our prayers for those who, of their 
own free will, from carelessness and 
indifference, seldom come to worship 


(See page 34) 
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James F. Ryan is a Dubuque, lowa attorney 
vitally interested in all tertiary subjects and 


a constant reader of the FORUM. 


PRAYERS FOR PRIESTS 


by James F. Ryan, Tertiary 


Tue Lire oF St. Francis covered 
a brief span of only forty-four years 
(1182-1226) and these were troubled 
years for the Church and her reign- 
ing pontiffs. Invasions of the Papal 
domains by successive German em- 
perors often forced the Popes to be 
military leaders to defend the Church 
property at the risk of neglecting, at 
times, the more important function of 
shepherding souls. 


Indeed, the mischief did not end 
there. For, while these attacks con- 
tinued from without, more terrible 
were the attacks of heresy within. To 
the little wars between the Italian 
towns were added the great wars of 
the Crusades, glorious in their moti- 
vation and heroism, but all too often 
tainted by scandal and cruelty. 


The ancient feudal tenures were 
breaking up and the new commer- 
cialism of the towns brought uncer- 
tainty and hardship to the little peo- 
ple,. formerly secure on the manor 
lands, however meager the living may 
have been. Confused in the new life 
of the towns, the poor were exploited 
by the greed of the new merchant 
class and scandalized by the lives of 
the rich and powerful. Voices arose 
in the land, such as that cf Peter 
Waldo, to plead the cause of the ex- 
ploited, to indict wealth, to foretell 
dire things, even to preach penance. 
But only too often would-be reformers 
ended by denouncing the Vicar of 
Christ, his bishops and his priests. 
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No-Reproach Approach 


So when Francis began his preach- 
ing at the cross-roads and in the 
market places of his native Umbria, 
small wonder that worried Pope and 
harried clergy feared that they had 
to contend with but another breeder 
of disloyalty and disrespect. And it may 
well be that those first listeners to the 
little man with the cheerful face, the 
black eyes and beard, wearing the 
patched tunic and the belt of rope, 
anticipated with itching ears some 
new kind of attack on the church 
and some new rude ridicule of bishop 
and _ priest. 

Certainly it was something new; 
for now they heard of obedience and 
respect for the Pope from the leader 
of the little ragged band who had 
journeyed afoot to Rome for the 
blessing of Christ’s Vicar on his first 
simple rule. And when people came 
to Francis with the story of the mis- 
conduct of a priest they were told of 
the hands “that have touched my 
Lord and no matter what they be 
like, they could not soil Him or lessen 
His virtue. To honor the Lord, honor 
his minister. He can be bad for him- 
self, but for me is good” and, always 
the master of the dramatic statement, 
he drove his point home by telling 
them: 


“Tf I were at the same time to meet 
some saint coming down from Heaven 
and my poor little priest, I would first 
pay my respects to the priest and pro- 
ceed to kiss his hands first. I would 
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say ‘Ah, just a moment, St. Lawrence, 
because this person’s hands handle the 
Word of Life and possess something 
that is more than human.’ ” 


When at last this most Christlike of 
the saints, marked by the stigmata 
as the very replica of his Master, ap- 
proached his final earthly hour, he 
gave to his followers for all time a 
Testament breathing the deepest res- 
pect and love for the priesthood and 
a fervent plea that “the most holy 
mysteries above all else to be honored 
and venerated and kept in sacred 
places.” It is the glory of St. Francis 


‘not only that he disclosed the beauty 


of his Lady Poverty for ages but that 
he honored the Spouse of Christ in 
her priesthood and raised dignity of 


| her places of worship. 


Down through the years loyalty to 


the Holy See, respect and love for the 


priesthood, and zeal for the dignity of 
divine worship have always occupied 
first place in Franciscan rule and 


- tradition. 


Tertiary Reverence 
The Third Order has a special task. 


| There is bound to be a natural reti- 
cence on the part of our priests to ex- 


pound from pulpit and in printed 


‘word the dignity of their calling and 


the respect in word and deed that is 
due them from Catholics. But it is a 
truth that must be continually em- 
_phasized by word and (far more ef- 


fectively) by example. This should 
be the task of the laity. 


Fortunately, the relationship pre- 
sently between clergy and laity in the 
United States is a happy one. All the 
more reason why every effort should 
be made to keep it so. The enemies of 
the Church could strike no more 
deadly blow than to create cleavage 
between priests and people. 

It is to be deeply deplored, there- 
fore, that there seems to be a disposi- 
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tion at times for some Catholics to 
find enjoyment in hearing and 
spreading gossip about priests. These 
stories may involve some real or im- 
agined dereliction of duty, some in- 
discreet act or remark, or, perhaps, 
nothing more than the failure of a 
priest to do things in a way in which 
they have been done in the particular 
locality in the past. For the most part 
these stories turn out to be mere 
scuttle-butt, something to enliven con- 
versational bridge or curb-stone con- 
ference. The teller of the tale may 
not really view the story seriously or 
find in it damage to his faith or res- 
pect for the priesthood. The purpose 
in telling it may be no more than to 
enjoy the raised eyebrows of the lis- 
teners. But what Longfellow wrote of 
the uncertain course of the words of 
a song may be applied to the words of 
gossip: 

“T shot an arrow into the air 

It fell to the earth I know not 
where...” 

Where will the story find a vital 
target? It is a well-known character- 
istic of gossip that it developes and 
changes as it travels about, so that 
often the one who started it on its 
journey would not recognize it upon 
second encounter as the apparently 
harmless thing that he let loose. For 
the originator of the story it may have 
been just a matter of idle conversa- 
tion; some listeners are seriously scan- 
dalized, even lessen faith. Surely no 
Catholic can take the chance of being 
such an instrument of evil. Moreover, 
by indulging his penchant for priestly 
peccadiloes the Catholic reveals a ser- 
ious lack of knowledge of one funda- 
mental of his faith and that is that 
Christ chose human beings as the 
ministers of his Church and its sacra- 
ments. 

“Men Not Angels the Priests of the 
Gospel” was the title of one of Car- 
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dinal Newman’s sermons and in it he 
emphasized that those outside the 
Church may not be able to under- 
stand how mere man can live up to 
the august duties and burdens of the 
priesthood, but to a Catholic, in- 
formed as to the workings of the 
grace of God on human nature, this 
should be readily understandable; 
mere human failings in the instru- 
ments thus chosen never serve to 
detract from the dignity of the office 
or the respect due it. 


There must always be, of course, 
room for constructive criticism, con- 
ducted through proper channels and 
addressed to those Church authori- 
ties who have the responsibility for 
correction of abuses. In the recent 
book by Father Lubac, S.J., The 
Splendour of the Church he warns 
that “for every constructive complaint 
and each clear-headed and fruitful 
analysis there is all too much excess 
and recklessness. Each really coura- 
geous act is counterpoised by a mass 
of futile agitation. There is all too 
much purely negative criticism... . 
today, when the Church is in the 
dock, misunderstood, jeered at for her 
very existence and even her sanctity 
itself, Catholics should be wary lest 
what they want to say simply to serve 
her better be turned to account 
against her.” 

“The more a man is endowed by 
God with gifts’, says. Father Paul 
Simon in his book The Human Ele- 
ment in the Church of Christ,’ the 
greater will be the dangers that beset 
him... everything that the priest, as 
man, brings to his calling, must be 
placed by a special grace given to him 
at the service of the Kingdom of God. 
Grace knows nothing of standardized 
men; it knows only men as they really 
are and these men it seeks to make 
perfect in their calling as priests. Men 
chosen by this Grace must be dif- 


ferent, because those to whom God 


will send them are also different...~ 


Priesthood and true humanity belong 
together. Jesus wanted his Church to 
be there for men and to be carried 
by men.” 


A Pledged Loyalty 


Colleges and universities frequently 


have traditions and slogans to mark ~ 


the loyal son of Alma Mater. 
Here the Franciscan tertiary is the 

fortunate possessor of such a tradi- 

tion. He cannot be a loyal son of his 


holy father, St. Francis, unless he~ 


strives to achieve the love and respect 
that St. Francis had for priests and 
the priesthood. True to that tradition, 
the tertiary can never engage in gossip 
about priests and should discourage 
such talk by others so far as reason- 
ably lies within his power. But, after 
all, that is only the negative part of 
this tradition and this duty. The im- 
portant and affirmative part, in addi- 
tion to respect for and co-operation 
with priests, is frequent prayer for 
them. He should pray for all priests, 
but particularly for those whom he 
has heard maligned or criticised and 
for those who may have failed in some 
respect to live up to the responsibili- 
ties of their holy state. 

The late Cardinal Suhard once 
wrote that Catholics find it perfectly 
natural “to recommend their inten- 
tions to their parish priest or chaplain 


or confessor, but the idea never once 
occurs to them that priests, by very 


reason of their sublime mission, and 
of the great load of misery and sin 
men lay on their shoulders, should be 
the first object of the Church’s inten- 
tions. Do not be like that. Join with 
the daily supplications and sacrifices 
so many Cloisters and monasteries, 
with all their hidden powerful souls, 
offer up to God for the extension and 


(See page 29) 
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A PAGE OF PRACTICALITIES 


Youth Fraternities in School 


How bo yOU START ONE? That 
question has been asked several times 
within the past month and on numer- 
Ous occasions at our youth congresses. 
We would like to share some of the 
experience we have gained in the past 
ten years working with Third Order 
groups in six high schools. 


Starting from Scratch 


1. The first contact with a high 
school group can be made in several 
ways. One can arrange to “be in- 
vited” by visiting a school and talking 
with the authorities. Sometimes the 
‘invitation is spontaneous. On one oc- 
casion a group of students themselves 
took the initiative and arranged to 
have a talk given to the student body. 
In the beginning we used to address 
the entire student body in a general 
assembly, but we were not entirely 
satisfied with the results. We have ob- 
tained better success when we chose 
to speak to the students on the class 
level. This means talking four to ten 
times, but it does pay off. 

2. If we are starting a new frater- 
nity in a school, we concentarte on the 
sophomore class. Right from the be- 
ginning it is important that the foun- 
dation be solid and worthy traditions 
rooted. This cannot be accomplished 
in the few months one will have to 
work with the seniors or the few more 
months one will have to work with 
the juniors. That is why we concen- 
trate on the sophomores and spend 
three years setting the pace and fixing 
the trend. There will be some juniors 
and seniors interested. We neither dis- 
courage nor encourage this interest. 

3. In the first talk to the student 
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body we stress three points: a) A 
sketch of the life and ideals of St. 
Francis. (This is a natural, for St. 
Francis is readily popular and accept- 
able to the modern mind.) b) Sanc- 
tity for the teenagers, stressing the 
sanity, the joy, the possibility and the 
desirability of sanctity. c) How the 
Third Order crystallizes the ideals of 
St. Francis and aids in achieving com- 
mon sense sanctity. At the end of this 
address we distribute two leaflets, Ob- 
ligations and Privileges of the Third 
Ordew and What Is the Third Or- 
der. We make no further contact with 
the group until the following month. 
The reason for this delay is twofold: 
a) to give the students a chance to 
read, study and perhaps discuss the 
leaflets, and b) to allow the first fer- 
vor we may have generated to cool 
off. (Students are “joiners” but they 
often lack perseverance. ) 


4. Our next step is to call a meet- 
ing of those only who are really in- 
terested in learning more about the 
Third Order. This meeting is gen- 
erally held after school so that some 
sacrifice is entailed, but not too much. 
We discuss the leaflet Hidden Power 
which has a brief commentary on the 
rule plus the full text of the rule. 
There is no watering down of some 
of the harsher elements in the rule. 
We give it to them straight. From 
now on we call a weekly meeting and 
go through the rule point by point. 
These weekly meetings may go on for 
several months. Only after we have 
completed this phase do we have our 
first reception. From then on we are 
in business and work out a long range 
program with a view to the future. 
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Please, understand what we have 
just outlined is our procedure when 
we start from scratch. 


Already in Business 

Let us suppose that we have been 
established over a period of years. 
The first thing we have learned about 
high school fraternities is the need of 
interested moderators. They are es- 
sential cogs in the machinery. ‘The 
number of moderators will depend on 
the size of the group and how much 
time is given for the work. 

We distinguish three separate 
groups of members: a) the new can- 
didates or postulants recruited from 
the sophomore class (We advise 
against accepting freshmen.) b) the 
first year novices usually from the 
junior class, and c) the second year 
novices or the professed. 


Note: 

We have introduced a second year 
novitiate for this reason: in the past 
our mortality rate of professed grad- 
uates was high. It is our belief that 
where teenagers are concerned one 
year novitiate is not enough time to 
determine the value of the Third Or- 
der with a view to following that rule 
for life. We try to delay profession to 
the latter part of the junior year or 
early part of senior year and allow 
only those to make profession who 
plan to transfer to our graduate 
group. 

The three groups mentioned above 
will have the monthly “must” meet- 
ing demanded by the rule. In some 
schools we hold it on Sundays and in 
others we have it during the week. 
At this meeting we have our rally 
song, the divine office, the conference 
and our business meeting. 

It has always been our contention 
that the Third Order cannot possibly 
shape the spiritual life of the modern 
teenager merely by a monthly con- 


ference. There has to be a program of 


actual training. With that in mind, ~ 


this is what we have devised within 
the sphere of our activity. 


1. The moderator for the postu- 
lants holds a weekly meeting (three a 
month) at which emphasis is put on 
a literal explanation of the Third Or- 
der rule. The text used is anyone of 
these: Novice Instruction Outlines, 
McGee’s Explanation of the Rule, 
The Heart O’ the Rule, the Cate- 
chism of the Third Order. It is im- 
portant that the instruction be as ap- 


pealing as possible and that there be — 


ample opportunity for questions and 
discussion. At the second weekly 
meeting of the month, one of the 
officers gives a short talk on the vir- 
tues of St. Francis. In the past we 
have been using material published 
as a one page serial in the FORUM 
last year. This talk should take no 
more than five to seven minutes. Here 
again we have a two fold purpose: a) 
to keep the meeting from getting 
monotonous and b) to give the of- 
ficers a sense of responsibility and 
training in actual leadership. This 
group is also expected to read a life 
of St. Francis. We recommend the 
Poverello or the Perfect Joy of St. 
Francis. 


2. The moderator for the first 
year novices also holds a weekly meet- 
ing (three a month). Here again the 
rule forms the basis of these meetings 
with emphasis on a more ascetic in- 
terpretation of the rule. This group 
has been using the first half of There 
Is More to Life than Living It. At 
these meetings, too, one of the officers 
gives a brief talk on St. Francis, as 
mentioned above. 


At the fourth weekly meeting these 
two groups are combined under the 
guidance of the director. One of the 
purposes is to solve problems, settle 
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doubts and clarify obscure points. But 
the main purpose of this meeting is 
to give a course in spirituality. The 
material used is taken, from Getting 
Wise in the Ways of God and The 
Primer of Perfection. 


3. The second year novices or pro- 
fessed also hold weekly meetings (four 
a month) with their moderator. For 
these, the second half of There Is 
More to Life than Living It is 
covered. Other materials used are 
The Social Ideals of St. Francis and 
Rome Hath Spoken (the encyclicals 
of the Third Order) and Discussion 
Guides in the FORUM. In addition 
to this the moderator tries to show 
how the Third Order way of life ap- 
plies after graduation. 


Additional Notes 


I, We. advise that the director 
meet occasionally with the moderators, 
about every two or three months. The 
purpose of these meetings is twofold: 
a) to keep up the interest of the 
moderators, because when working 
with young people the satisfaction of 
tangible results is not always at hand; 
b) to instruct the moderators on the 
various phases of the Third Order 
rule and its application to modern 
living. We try to knit the organization 
together more closely by assigning an 
officer to be the “right hand man” of 
the moderators. Each moderator is 
free to call upon her “assistant” for 
whatever pertains to the good of the 
group. 

2. The officers meet at least once a 
month and, in most cases, more fre- 
quently, to prepare the business meet- 
ing. We try to have several continuing 
projects, such as helping distribute 
literature at the County Hospital, sing- 
ing Mass at an Old Folks home, con- 
tributing the service of members at a 
Foundling home, or the Catholic In- 
formation Association. Local circum- 
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stances often dictate the project. Be- 
sides these, each month we attempt to 
have some activity, such as Parents’ 
Night, a hike, study day, retreat etc. 
Sometimes we take our cue from the 
season, Christmas, Easter, etc. We 
have found that it is paramount that 
the group pray together, work toge- 
ther and play together. 


3. Another aspect that has proved 
successful where employed is_ the 
Home meeting. The fraternity is div- 
ided into smaller groups, usually ac- 
cording to classes. Each group meets 
once a month in the home of one of 
the members who volunteers to have 
the meeting. This is a strictly informal 
meeting ‘and the discussion tends 
toward typical teen age problems and 
interests. 

4. We have not forgotten the 
freshmen. Where feasable, we have 
introduced the Cordelier Arch-con- 
fraternity, designed to give the fresh- 
men an acquaintance with the life 
and ideals of St. Francis and a germ- 
inal idea of the Third Order. When 
they become sophomore eligible for 
membership in the Third Order, they 
are more receptive because the 
groundwork has already been laid. 


*All publications mentioned are available 
from Franciscan Herald Press. 


PRAYERS FOR PRIESTS 

(From page 26) 
holiness of the Priesthood on earth. 
Keep in your thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion, or in your family night 
prayers, a specially fervent mention 
for priests and religious and mission- 
aries.” 

So by way of advancing a good 
cause Tertiaries will be excused for 
partly mutilating this number of the 
FRANCISCAN HERALD AND Forum if 
they cut out for daily use the Raccolta 
Prayer for Priests found on page 36. 
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Abbe Pierre Speaks, Sheed and Ward, 
$3.50. 


The well known Apostle of the Poor, 
whose herculean feats for the destitute still 
amaze the world, speaks his mind on many 
subjects. But he keeps coming back to his 
favorite subject—the poor. This volume 
contains a collection of talks given on vari- 
ous occasions to a variety of audiences. The 
book begins with a short autobiographical 
sketch, which leads up to the beginning of 
“Emmaus,” a housing venture for desper- 
ately poor men. Emmaus today is a “city” 
for homeless working families. By his talks 
the good Abbe brought to the attention of 
the public the unconscionable condition of 
suffering mankind in France. There is no 
mincing words, no glossing over even the 
most disturbing facts. These talks give us 
an insight into the character of a man who 
is passionately in love with the poor, willing 
even to share their lot in order to lift them 
up. In his talk to the seminarians, Abbe 
Pierre urges future priests to be vitally con- 
cerned about the misery of the world. He 
demands a practical approach. A poor man, 
he says, does not need a program nor a 
plan, but food and a home. A priest must 
love poverty because it is only then that the 
people will believe him when he says he 
loves God. He makes a further point: 
“When you have a rich, well-fed priest— 
what I am going to say now is terrible, but 
it is true—you can be sure that there are 
whole pages of the Gospel which he will 
never preach because he can’t.’ Love con- 
sists in sharing with those who suffer. Love 
also demands patience. ‘Remember the 
necessity for patience, patience in prayer, 
in work and in sacrifice.” The reader will 
certainly be interested in reading the Abbe’s 
account of his hasty visit to America and 
the conclusion he has drawn from it. With- 
out doubt, when the Abbe speaks, the world 
can learn a valuable lesson. 
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Give Us This Day, James Keller, Hanover 
House. 


This book may well serve as an antidote 
for the irreligious virus one may have 
picked up from the day before or as a tonic 
for the day ahead. In either case, used datly 
as intended, it will bring the reader closer 
to God. There is nothing particularly pro- 
found about the book. It is redolent with 
that inimitable style for which Fr. Keller 
is now justly famous. A bit of advice, a 
shrewd observation, a fact of history, an old 
adage, and Fr. Keller is ready to spin an 
apt lesson for the modern mind. A fine 
collection of Christopher thoughts for every 
day in the year. 


The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism, 
Rey. Louis Bouyer, Newman Press, $3.75. 


A former Protestant Minister, now a 
priest of the French Oratory, has published 
an important work on rationale of Prot- 
estantism. He gives a lucid and penetrating 
analysis of the basic difference between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. He gives 
us an insight into the main principles of the 
Reform and shows that whatever positive 
elements the reform contained they need 
the Catholic Church to attain their full 
bloom. This is an excellent book for a 
comparative study. 


Treasures of the Mission of Santa Ines, 
Kurt Baer, Fresno, California, $5.00. 


A suitable subtitle would be A Biography 
of a Building. This is a novel and inter- 
esting way to write history. Here is a read- 
able story of the planning and building, 
expansion, rise and near ruin of the Mission 
of Santa Inez. We are given a picture story 
in Chronological sequence of the exterior 
of the Mission from the earliest known 
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drawing. We also find a description of the 
wall. decorations which have not been 
touched since 1820. The book contains an 
account and many pictures of the rare col- 
lection of Spanish, Colonial, and Mexican 
art to be found within the walls of the Mis- 
sion. When Junipero Serra first brought 
the fine arts into California in 1769, he 
must have done so for two reasons: to 
beautify his church-to-be and to instruct 
the Indians. Unwittingly he laid down the 
foundation of what was destined to be the 
oldest permanent collection of painting in 
the United States. Interwoven into the 
story of the Mission are important historical 
events that shaped the history of California. 


The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Rela- 
tions, John La Farge, S.J., Hanover 
House, $2.95. 


Developments in recent times have fo- 
cused attention on the race question. In 
America the Supreme Court decision has 
forced us to face the issues squarely. The 
' problem is one that a Catholic must meet 
and solve. To aid him, Fr. La Farge points 
up the problem and suggests the solution 
in the light of the teaching and principles 
of the Catholic Church which, after all, 
should be the basis of the action of a Cath- 
olic. The two basic truths to be kept in 
mind in discussing the matter are: 1) “All 
men since they have been created by the 
same God, are sons of the same eternal 
Father and hence enjoy the same funda- 
mental human dignity and rights.” 2) 
“Jesus Christ lived, died, and rose from the 
dead in order to redeem all men and confer 
upon them the same supernatural dignity 
and rights as members of the Mystical 
Body.” After a discussion of these prin- 
ciples, Fr. La Farge clearly indicates what 
the individual can do. First of all, he calls 
for a repudiation of the notion that the 
negro be relegated to the status of a servant 
and is to be “kept in his place’’ because of 
his color. He calls for parents to exercise 
greater control in giving expression to their 
feelings about racism. Children are not 
born with prejudice; they acquire it. He 
further states that we ought to disabuse 
ourselves of the idea that racial toleration 
necessarily means intermarriage. It doesn’t. 

This is merely a sampling of what the 
reader will find in this excellent, and forth- 
right timely treatise on an important ques- 
tion. He may find difficulty reducing it to 
practice, but there is no room for doubt 
about what is expected. 
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The Mass in Transition, Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., Bruce, $6.00. 


For many years Fr. Ellard has observed 
the development of the liturgical reform. 
Since the Motu Proprio of Pope St. Pius X, 
remarkable changes have taken place. The 
changes still continue. How far they will 
go remains to be seen. The mind of the 
Church seems to be to give the laity a 
greater participation in, and hence a greater 
appreciation for, the liturgy. In this book 
Fr. Ellard tries to bring the reader up to 
date. This is not the last word, but one 
gets a sense of direction as he reads about 
More Mass Reforms, Lay Priesthood, New 
Architecture, Living Art, Self-donation Of- 
ferings, Communion More Integrated. This 
is a highly competent, thorough report on 
the contemporary situation which is richly 
documented with the writings of the Popes, 
especially from the Motu Proprio, Mediator 
Dei and the Mystict Corporis. Timely and 
valuable reading. 


The Great Prayer, Hugh R. Wililamson, 
Macmillan, $3.25. 


Mr. Williamson has given us something 
new on the Mass. This book is concerned 
exclusively with the Canon of the Mass. 
There is a brief reference to the vestments 
of the Mass and what follows the Canon 
but these cover only 25 of the 164 pages. 
Step by step the canon is explained and 
described. The history of each section is 
outlined and the action detailed, but the 
emphasis is chiefly on the meaning. Though 
the thoughts are deep, the presentation is 
simple. Read in conjunction with the book 
mentioned above, one will get a deeper 
understanding of the core of Catholic 
worship. 


The Young Girl of France and other 
stories, Frederick Cook, St. Anthony 
Guild, $2.00. 


Five saints’ lives are retold in a manner 
that children will understand and enjoy. 
St. Joan of Arc, St. Martin of Tours, St. 
Giles, St. Francis of Assisi and Bl. Martin 
Porres. The saints in this book are pre- 
sented in a skillful manner so that each one 
becomes as real as any contemporary hero. 
The facets of their characters and the inci- 
dents of their lives are carefully selected to 
hold the interest and stimulate the love of 
the young reader. 
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Theodore Maynard, eminent Catholic au- 
thor and educator, died at Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island, New York on October 18 
at the age of 65. Though known in Fran- 
ciscan circles as the author of Richest of 
the Poor (published in 1948), a biograriuy 
of St. Francis of Ass'si, Dr. Maynard au- 
thored more than a score vt biogr+phies 
and historical books, mostly dealing with 
the lives of saints and Catholic history. He 
was also the author of The Leng Road of 
Father Serra, a biography of Father Juni- 


pero Serra, founder of the California 
missions, 
Born in Madras, India, Dr. Maynard 


studied in England and held a Ph.D. de- 
gree from the Catholic University of 
America. He had taught at Dominican 
College in San Rafael, Calif., St. John’s, 
Brooklyn, and Fordham Universities and 
Manhattanville College. He was also for- 
mer head of the English Department at 
Georgetown University and honorary presi- 
dent of the Catholic Poetry Society. 


Richest of the Poor, for which Theodore 
Maynard will gratefully be remembered in 
the Franciscan Order, is perhaps the best 
popular life of St. Francis writtten in Eng- 
lish since the days of Joergensen and Fa- 
ther Cuthbert. It is not a mere recital of 
the facts. It is a judicious valuation of the 
facts, an apprec ation of their significance 
in the world of St. Francis and for the 
world of today. At the same time, though 
written for the general reader and never 
for a moment forgetting its purpose, it 
carefully balances the sources of the life 
of St. Francis, separating fact from parti- 
san fiction, and so eliminating a great deal 
of the contradictory and bewildering dead- 
weighi with which, since the time of Saba- 
tier, the Ife of St. Francis has been en- 
cumbered, thus beclouding the whole of 
Francis’ Catholic and Apostolic ideal. As 
a popular life of St. Francis, Maynard’s 
Richest of the Poor reaches heights of 
brilliance, at times epigrammatic in force, 
putting it far out in the forefront of the 
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best books on St. Francis. May Brother 
Death lead him through the portals to 
everlasting joy! 


This Is the Mass is a brand new 12” 33-1/3 
LP record containing an explanation and 
description of the Mass which might well 
be one of the records to be placed in My 
Religious Scrapbook (see below) envelope 
for safe and sacred keeping. A complete 
explanation of the Mass well worth the 
$3.00 asked by The Carmelite Fathers 
Guild, 55 Demarest Avenue, Englewood, 
INE Je e@ 


A Tertiary Donation. At Orsay, France, 
the Franciscans are building a new semi- 
nary under the direction of Fr. Pol de 
Leon Albaret, O.F.M., director of the Hdi- 
tiones Franciscaines, Paris. For the most 
part, the seminary is being built by dona- 
tions of French tertiaries. Fr. Pol recently 
received a donation with a letter—a piece 
of paper torn from an old notebook—full 
of spelling mistakes. It read: “Dear Fa- 
ther: I am sending you my entire savings 
for the new seminary. I have prayed and 
saved for a long time for this. If you will, 
I wish that you would have a chalice made 
for this amount. I am not going to sign 
this letter. It is not necessary for you to 
know my name. I am an old tertiary. God 
knows my name; that is sufficient. The 
only thing necessary is that I send the 
money (there was 50,000 francs in the let- 
ter), but I pray God daily that he send 
you benefactors who are richer than I am.” 


Murillo, Friend of the Capuchins. Pam- 
plona, Spain: Don Maximo Bandres, a 
rich Spanish industrialist was not having 
much luck purchasing old paintings until 
he bought a little old picture very cheap 
from an old woman. He took it to the 
Prado museum to be restored. It was there 
discovered to be an original Murillo. The 
painting depicted St. Felix of Cantalice, 
a Capuchin lay brother, begging bread 
from a little girl, The great Spanish 
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painter Murillo lived in the 17th century 
and. was a great friend of the Capuchins 
having worked in many of their monas- 
teries. 


Japanese Poor Clares. In April 1954 a 
decree of the S. Congregation of Religious 
authorized the canonical erection of the 
Monastery of Poor Clares of Nishinomiya 
in the diocese of Osaka, Japan. On July 2, 
1954, the feast of the Visitation, the first 
Japanese Abbess made her solemn vows 
before the Bishop, and immediately after- 
wards received the first nuns. This modest 
little event assumed historical importance 
since it was the first contemplative monas- 
tery in Japan established solely by Japa- 
nese. Moreover, a careful adaptation had 
been made, with full ecclesiastical ap- 
proval, of the Poor Clare Rules, Constitu- 

tion and Customs to the Japanese tem- 
'perament, environment, mentality and 
times. This task was mainly the work of 
Fr. Hugolin Noll, O.F.M., missionary to 
Japan, one time editor of the review 
“Komyo” published in Sappora, and mem- 
ber of the Missionary Commission of the 
Apostolic delegation in Tokyo. Fr. Noll’s 
task was to separate the essential from the 
accidental and to adapt the Poor Clare 
mode of life to the Japanese ways wher- 
ever possible. Fr. Noll insists that this 
adaptation is not a mitigation. The monas- 
tery of the Japanese Clares yields nothing 
to the other houses of the Order as to 
fervor or penitential life. Even these peni- 
tential practices conform to ancient Japa- 
nese customs. 


Franciscan Supplement. A Short Breviary 
for the layman was published a number 
of years ago by Liturgical Press, St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. A Franciscan 
supplement is now available (90 cents) of 
“Offices of Feasts Proper to the Order of 
St. Francis.” It is a 76 page supplement 
giving 15 Franciscan feasts, edited for us 
in A Short Breviary. Tertiaries, we recall, 
have a choice of three offices: the office 
of the Paters, the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin (available in English from 
Franciscan herald Press, 60 cents paper, 
$1.25 cloth) and the Breviary itself. The 
new Franciscan supplement, partial as it 
is, May encourage some tertiaries to make 
use of the latter. @ 


My Religious Scrapbook has been  pub- 
lished by Benita E. McCormick, beauti- 
fully bound in red or in white, embossed 
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cover and in every way well done. Its 
purpose is to enable the collector to make 
a record of those inspirational pieces—a 
song, a prayer, a story, a conversation— 
which contributed towards one’s spiritual 
progress. Those are the moments we want 
to remember always. 11% x 14, bound 
in imitation leather with 25 blank pages 
and a large, strong envelopes for favorite 
records, etc. Order from Franciscan Herald 
Press. $4.95. 8 


The Franciscan Language School in Tokyo, 
Japan, begun after the war by the Very 
Rev. Alphonse Schnusenberg O.F.M., Dele- 
gate General for all O.F.M. Missions in 
the Far East, had 85 students (priests and 
brothers) during 1955-56, coming from 12 
different nations and representing 18 Mis- 
sion Societies. @ 


Two Franciscan Relics were carried in sol- 
emn procession during the 77th Catholic 
Congress held in Cologne. The relics were 
carried by Clemente Cardinal Micara, 
Vicar General of Rome; they were the 
tunic of St. Francis and a part of the orig- 
inal text of the Franciscan rule which were 
brought from Assisi. Though the news re- 
ports do not indicate, we surmise that these 
relics were brought to Cologne in connec- 
tion with the transfer of the remains of 
Duns Scotus from the Cathedral of Col- 
ogne to the newly rebuilt Minoritenkirche 
where the remains had rested prior to the 
bombing of Cologne when they were trans- 
ferred to the Cathedral. The event also 
marks the return of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventual to the old Minoritenkirche after 
almost a century. They have an adjoining 
monastery and enjoy certain rights and use 
to the church together with the Kolping 
Society. Tertiary Adolph Kolping was once 
rector of the church and his remains lie 
buried there in a little chapel off the main 
entrance. Scotus’ remains will be returned, 
it is believed, to the crypt behind the high 
altar. @ 


The Franciscan Missionaries for Africa 
have announced that, in accordance with 
the permission granted to them by the 
Holy See, their Generalate has been trans- 
ferred from Africa to Ireland, and their 
Motherhouse is now officially at Mount 
Oliver, Dundalk, Co. Louth. These Sisters 
have one foundation in the United States 
in the archdiocese of Boston. @ 


Mission Expansion. As the mission terri- 
tory of China was cut off, the Franciscan 
provinces of America expanded in other 
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directions. Because of the increase of mis- 
sionaries from the Franciscan province of 
the Sacred Heart (5), and of the remark- 
able development of the mission work in 
Brazil, the Most Rev. General has divided 
the prelatura nullius of Santarem into two 
Missionary Commissariates. One is en- 
trusted to the St. Anthony Province of 
Brazil, and the other to the American Prov- 
ince of the Sacred Heart (St. Louis). 


In the Philippines the Very Rev. Vincent 
Kroger O.F.M., Provincial of St. John 
Baptist Province (Cincinnati) has taken 
over all the mission work in the Philippine 
Islands of Caibiran, Naval, Maripipi, Ka- 
wajan and Biliran. Furthermore, the Cin- 
cinnati Franciscans will staff the Immacu- 
late Conception College in the city of Bay- 
bay, Leyte. On July 29 the first group of 
six missionaires left from Cincinnati. Of 
these, four are assigned to the Philippines 
and two for Japan. 


MARTYRS 
(From page 7) 


ing story—one that ties in with our 
account of the two groups of mar- 
tyrs of Japan so sketchily told. It is 
a far cry from 1600 to Commodore 
Maithew Calbraith Perry (brother of 
Oliver Hazard of Lake Erie fame) 
in the early 1800’s. Two hundred 
years of total isolation of Japan from 
the Western World! Anyhow it was 
this Perry, who on behalf of President 
Fillmore, negotiated a treaty with 
Japan in 1854, which first opened the 
door to commerce with the West. The 
infiltration by missionaries was bound 
to ensue. But the amazing thing that 
happened to the modern missionaries 
in Japan was their being readily rec- 
ognized by not a few of the natives 
as the legitimate teachers of the Chris- 
tianity; the Japanese, in turn, identi- 
fying themselves as Christians by re- 
citing Christian prayers. Fancy a sort 
of Christianity being kept alive for 
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two hundred years without a priest- 
hood, without the Mass, without the 
sacraments other than baptism. These 
first missionaries to the Land of the | 
Rising Sun—Franciscans and Jesuits 
—builded, well, indeed. Pray God, a 
similar phenomenon of grace may— 
some day, soon—be witnessed after 
the temporary blackout in Russia and 
China. 


IMPORTANT DUTY 
(From page 23) 


Thee in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Grant them, we beseech Thee, 
the light to know the fullness of life 
with Thee, an understanding of their 
obligation to adore Thee, and the 
courage to dwell in their Father’s 
house. And to us, O God of love and 
tenderness, grant a greater apprecia- 
tion of the Mass, and an apostolic 
spirit to work and pray for those 
whose hearts are restless until they 
find their rest in Thee, through Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord. Amen.” 


The action and the prayer of Arch- 
bishop Cushing should encourage you 
in this Holy Mass Apostolate. 
Through your efforts you will pro- 
mote a spirit of sacrifice and self- 
forgetting charity among people, since 
these virtues grow where the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is appreciated. 
In this way you will do much to re- 
lieve the world of its distress by at- 
tacking the very heart of all the 
world’s problems, namely, shirking 
sacrifice and seeking self-indulgence. 


What is your duty then as a ter- 
tiary? It is to get people to love the 
Sacrifice and to make sacrifices to at- 
tend the Sacrifice. This you cannot 
do, unless you measure up yourself. 
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the Heart of os and the heart of man. _ Amen.” 
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HEARING 
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... thousands report. 
Blessed relief from 
years of suffering from 
poor hearing and 
miserable ear noises, 
caused by catarrh of ye 
the head! That’s what 
these folks (many 
past 70) reported after 
using our simple Elmo ; 
Palliative HOME TREATMENT. This 
may be the answer to your prayer. 
Nothing to wear. Here are SOME of 
the symptoms that may likely go with 
your catarrhal deafness and ear noises: 
Mucus dropping in throat. Head feels 
stopped up by mucus. Mucus in nose 
or throat every day. Hear — but don’t 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days — worse on rainy days, or with a 
cold. Ear noises like crickets, bells, 
whistles, clicking or escaping steam or 
many others. If your condition is caused 
by catarrh of the head, you, too, may 
likely enjoy such wonderful relief as 
many others have reported during our 
past 18 years. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PROOF OF RELIEF AND 30 DAY 
TRIAL OFFER. THE ELMO COMPANY 
DEPY. 7CA1 DAVENPORT, LOWA 


Millions of Americans enjoy Sexton 
Quality Foods at restaurants, 
hotels and clubs . . . at schools, 
colleges and camps . . . at hospitals 
and sanitariums . . . on railroads, 
airlines and steamships. Sexton 
warehouses from coast to coast as- 
sure prompt delivery for all insti- 
tutional needs. Treat your family to 
a restaurant meal—soon! 


Sexton Good Housekeeping 
Noy » 


‘S 
4S averristo WE 


John Sexton & Co., 
Chicago 


Quality Foods. 


CALENDAR OF PLENARY 
INDULGENCES 
JANUARY 


1. Circumcision. G.A. & P.I* 

2. Holy Name of Jesus. 

4. Bl. Angela of Foligno W. 3 Or. (Fran. 
Feb. 28). 

6. Epiphany. G.A. & P.1.* 

Apis Odoric, CalnOr= (Caps janecs)e 

16. Sts. Berard & Comp, M. 1 Or. 

19. Bl. Bernard of Corleone C. 1 Or. 

Zoe Bil@ donc Cx te Orc(Cap-) 

SOL est. Hyacintha Ve 3) Or, 

31. Bl. Louis Albertoni Wi 3 Or. (Fran. 
Feb. 28). 


OBILTUARW 


Fr. John Joseph Brogger (5). 

Sr. Mary Angelica Hunter, Sr. Mary 
Anselma Joyce (Mt. Alvernia, Pa.); Sr. M. 
Elekta Lies (Joliet, Ill.), Sr. Wendeline 
Kehl (Wheaton, Ill.), Sr. M. Laudina Hess, 
Sr. Digna Welter (Milwaukee 81), Sr. M. 
Speranda Coleman (Hartwell, Ohio), Sr. M. 
Francis Xavier (Dubuque), Sr. M. Rose 
(Cleveland). 

Chicago: Elizabeth Conrad, Anna Mey- 
ers, Eliz. Chambers, Amelia Johnson, Jen- 
nie McGovern, Nellie Shiel, katrick Glynn, 
Minnie Harrison — Cleveland: Marg, Gaert- 
ner, Theresa Keelan, Lucy Leisz — Clinton, 
Iowa: Henry Griswald — Detroit: Bessie 
Barton, Therese Babel, Emilie Wagner, 
Michael J. Crosson, Odilia Seger, Martha 
Wodei — Houston: Rev. T. J. P. Brody, 
Marie B. Steen, Rose Anne Duggan — 
Louisville: Justine Hoffer —- Memphis: 
A. K. Dwinell — St. Louis: Marie T. Col- 
lier, Hattie Haegney, Louise Huller, Cath. 
Jannemann, Marie Johnson, Marg. Pieper, 
Kath. Wallrupp — St. Bernard, Ohio: Ma- 
thilda Slacke, Anna Steffen, Emilie Miller— 
Sioux City: Marcelline Beaubein — Staun- 
iwoyol, Wen lei, Michio Ibeneebrin (ub) == Se 
perior, Wis.: Hedwig Halverson — 
Trowbridge, Ill.; Anna McClory — Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y.: Joseph Kennedy, John Mahoney, 
James Houghton, Anthony Rao. 


“PLAY-MASS" SET. NEW PLAY COSTUME. 


Makes An Ideal Gift, for vocation-minded 
Catholic boys. Made of durable white plastic 
fabric, with brightly colored crosses. Set con- 
sists of chasuble, maniple, stole, chalice cover, 
glass chalice, 3 altar cards, and ''The Mass 
Book''. $4.98 postpaid. 


THE MIDLAND CO. 
3681 Lake Ave., Dept. JA, Rochester 12, N.Y. 


OANOEDEROCANGOLURONNNUSONAGEROOTRESEEOOEAACUELELOGOEOEAOCOEUOUUOUUOOOCOORERAUTARUEOETUCUEACUUETELUCOSUC ODOC EEOEAEDN TARR AbNT HEE 
ANHSASSNESHOUADNAACLAEORAOOOEOONERAEDEOASREONEAONEDAROLOEEOROEVEGEEORUOOODONLECSELNCOEOELOPOEOEDSEDESUUCOOOSUEUELECOEUSLENEUCNONNERE 


RAISE EXTRA MONEY! 


Churches, Bazaars, Monastaries, Organizations, 
can NOW raise needed money in a surprisingly 
easy and SURE WAY, sewing Babywear! Rush 
stamped, self-addressed envelope now, for fur- 
ther details! 


BABYGAY, Dept. R-7, WARSAW, INDIANA 
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